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ON THE 


Mz THOD of acquiring Knowledge 
am PHYSICK, 


ring 3 in Phyſick, no doubt 


ſome Improvement on that Method wil! 


F an Eſſay on the Method of acqui- : 


be expected to be aimed at: This there- 
fore may ſeem a very extraordinary Perfor- 


mance, in a Country where that Profeſſion 


has ſo long held a conſiderable Rank, and 
proved of ſo great Advantage to the Profeſ- 
| WY of it ; and where,»undoubtedly, it muſt 
be ſuppoſed, no Care has been wanting to im- 
prove the Art in every Particular. But yet, 
if, upon a fair Examination, it ſhall appear, 
that there is ſomething very Eſſential want- 


bo in England, to compleat the Education 
of Phyſicians, which 1t is hard to ſupply, 


io taking a Voyage beyond the Seas ; 
an Attempt to reQify that Matter, can de- 
ſerye no Cenfure, And although it be al- 
A 1 lowed, 
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lowed, that Kine great Men, with infinite 
Labour, have got the Better of whatever 
Difficulties they have met with, and come 
to ſhine in their Profeſhon, although at firſt 
deſtitute of ſome very neceſſary Helps, by 
which others have been aſſiſted; yet they 
themſelyes know too well what Pains it a - 
| them, and the Time they loſt, before they 
could fall on any Way to make their Studies 
_ eaſy; and therefore, out of meer Humani- 
"ws will not grudge, that thoſe who come 
| after them ſhould be caſed of ſome Part of 5 
the Fatigue which they underwent. 
The. laſt Year I publiſhed A a Pro- 
poſal to teach the Theory and Practice of Phy- 
Hick, in a Courſe of Lectures: Now the va- 
rious Reprefentations, that I underſtand, Hare 5 
been made of that Affair, make it neceſſary 
do ſay ſomething of it, as well in Juſtice to l 
my own Character, as to the Undertaking it 
ſelt, which, if tolerably well executed, may 
yet prove of confi derable Benefit to the Na- 
tion. 
1 ſhall in this Diſcourſe endeavour to ſhew, 
Firſt, That Phyſick is a Science that may 
be taught by a Maſter. _ 
3 Secondly, That the beſt Way of learning 
ti,, is to begin by hearing a regular Syſtem: 
i of i it delivered. 
| | I ſhall Thirdly, conſider ſome Objections 
3 that either have been, or may be made, to a 
my particular Undertaking. | 


_— —— 


Then 


3 : 
Then Pourthh, give ſome further Ae. 
count 8 FE 
And Laſtly, point out what reaſonable = 
Advantages may be expected from it. 
As to the firſt Particular, I know it is a- 
ſerted by ſome, that Phyſick is only to be 
learned by attending the Sick, and making 
Obſervations on the Courſe of their Diſeaſes: 
And that therefore all other pretended Me- 
thods of teaching it, are no more than an 


_ Impoſitton. I éeaſily grant, that to attend 


the Sick, and make Obſeryations, is the true 
Way to render a Phyſician perfect; but can 

by no Means allow, that he is to draw all 
55 Knowledge from that Fountain: And 
this I believe will appear reaſonable, whe- 
ther we conſider Phyſick as a Science, found- 
ed upon ſuch Principles as can be demon- 


ſtrated; or only as an Art of acting right 


on ſich and ſuch particular Occaſions, ac- 
_ quired and deduced from a Chain of Experi- 
ments. If the Principles on which the Art 
depends, are capable of Demonſtration, it 


will not be diſputed, but that it is highly 


requiſite to be informed of what they are; 
and to ſay that ſuch Information can be got 
without any Aſſiſtance, only by looking upon 
Diſeaſes, is much the ſame as to aſſert, that 
one may become an accurate Aſtronomer, 
only by gazing at the Stars for ſome Years, 
without ever enquiring into what Advances 
the learned Word has N made in that 

Science. 
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science. But on the other Hand, let us 
grant for once, that we know nothing of 


Phyſick, but what is entirely owing to Ex- 


perience, and that all our Reaſoning ſerves 


for nothing but a pretty Amuſement: Vet if 


we be allowed to profit by the Experiments = 
of others, as well as our own, it will ſtill 
follow, that it is proper we ſhould. know 


what Experiments have been made; and this 


will imply ſomething to be learned previouſ- 3 
ly to our attending the Sick. The Life of 


one Man is but ſhort, and can by no man- 
ner of Means be allowed ſufficient to make a 


| ſuitable Number, either of Obſervations or 
Experiments, to found his Practice upon, if 

we ſuppoſe him entirely ignorant when he 
begins to make them; for this would infer, 

that the Art might have arrived to the ſame 
Degree of Perfection, even in its Infancy, 
wich it has at preſent; if we only allow, 


that there were then Men in the World | 
practiſing it, who were as careful, as judici- 


ous, and as long lived as ourſelves: But ſure- 


ly, that it did then attain ſuch Perfection, will 
not ſo much as be alledged by any one, who 
has in the leaſt dipp'd into the Hiſtory of 


Phyſick ; for it is well known, by what flow 


Degrees any Improvement was made in it, 
and what Care was taken to preſerye the 


Memory of all Experiments that were made, 


whether the Event was good or bad; till at 


length from the Qbſeryarion of many Ages, 
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and the Labour of an infinite Number, not 
only of ſingle Phyſicians, but of whole Fa- 
milies, who for many Generations applied 
themſelves to the Profeſſion, and of Schools 
erected for the Improvement of it, there 

Was a Body of Phyſick compiled, handed 
don to us by the Divine Hippocrates, in- 

_ cluding certain Marks, how to diſtinguiſh the 
Caſes that had occurred, and a juſt Relation 
of the Methods that were uſed for their Cure, 

with a faithful Account of their Succeſs, and 
many general Rules, abſolutely neceſſary for 
Practice, deduced from theſe. Now that it 
is neceſſary to underſtand this Body of Phy- 
ſick, before one begins to practiſe, needs 
only to be mentioned, that it may be alſent=. ED 
ed to. 77 
Iam a I have inſiſted too long upon 
this Point, ſince it is obvious that no regu- 
lar Phyſician could aſſert, that Phyſick is 
attainable in no Way, but by attending the 
Sick; and it being needleſs on ſuch a Subject, 
do mind the Opinions of others; I ſay, this 
could be advanced by none of the Faculty, 
for two Reaſons. F. zrſt, every one of them 
knows, if they reflect a little (which we muſt 
certainly ſuppoſe that they do) that as to their 
own Practice, there is very little of it the 
Reſult of their own particular Experience: 
They muſt remember, that they early learned 
ſome how or other, to know when it was pro- 
Per to purge with Senna, to vomit with Ipe- 


cacuana, 
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and Phyſicks; and partly as an Art of acting 
reſulting from a Number of Experiments, faith- 

fully made and recorded, which are capable 
of Bi digeſted into a certain Order, and ſo 
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| cacuana, to apply 2 Bliſter, or  ciniaifier a. 
Cordial Julep ; and that their firſt Method 
_ ſerves them very well, without much Alte- 
| ration. Secondly, this could not come from 
| the Faculty, becauſe it carries with it a vile 
ll Inſinuation, that without any Regard to Stu. 
ii dy, thoſe who have been longeſt > uſed to ice 
g-- gel Peo ple, muſt be the beſt Phyſicians, and 
this gives the Preference fairly to another Set 
of Men; I mean the Apothecaries (who 
| commonly begin to ſee Patients much ſooner 
than the Phyſicians do) ſo that I am forry | 
it ſhould have entered into any body's Head 
to have mentioned it. But to ifniſe this fri- 
volous Argument, If we conſider Phyſick as 


itly a Science grounded upon a very rea- 


. enable Foundation, which can be denied by 
no one who is apprized of the Improvement 


it has received, from Diſcoveries and Demon- 
ſtrations in Anatomy, Chemiſtry, Mechanicks, 


rendered much more uſeful than they could 


be otherwiſe ; I fay, from both Conſidera- 
tions, it is obvious, that it is neceſſary ſome 
Perſon ſhould inſtruct a young Beginner in 
the Profeſſion, and that he be not entirely 


left to work out his Knowledge from Experi- 
ments of his own making ; which Experiments, 
Spell at the Beginning of his Practice, 

perhaps 
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perhaps might not very well ſuit the Con- 


veniency of his Patients. 
If Phyfick then is to be tagte 1 go to 
what J propoſed, Secondly, to ſhew that the 


beſt Way of learning it, is to begin with hear- 


ing a regular Syſtem delivered. To do this, 


it will be neceſſary to remove ſome Objecti⸗ 
ons that may be made. I conceive the Prin- 
cipal are theſe, that Firſ?, it may be learned 
in another Manner; and Secondly, that this 
Method is attended with Inconveniencies. It 


is by ſome loudly affirmed, that the only 


r to give Inſtructions in Phyſick, is to 
carry the Student to the Patient's Bed-fide, 


and there ſhew him the Diſeaſe, and the 


Practice. But this Student muſt either have 
a conſiderable Knowledge in Phyſick already, 


or he muſt not; if he has it, then he has 
ſtudied before, and therefore does not begin 


here; if he has it not, I aſſert he cannot be 
the better for what he ſees, but rather the 
worſe. The better he cannot be, for it is im- 


poſſible that he ſhould either Vow the Na- 


ture of the Diſeaſe, or the Reaſons of pre- 


ſcribing. The worſe he may well be, becauſe 
he may 1magine he has got ſome Knowledge, 


which may lead him to repeat the ſame Pra- 
ctice, in a Caſe which he may believe the 


fame, and yet is widely different. If it be 
alledged that the Doctor, whoſe Practice he 


attends, may inform him of the Diſeaſe, and 
of the Reaſons of his Preſcription ; I anſwer, 
We 
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It i is not in that Doctor's Power to make him- 


ſelf underſtood, to one entirely ignorant of 


the Profeſſion. An Example I believe will 
clear this Matter beſt: Let us ſuppoſe a Pa- 
tient in a Jaundice, and that the Doctor goes 
about to explain that Diſeaſe, and his Inten- 
tions of Cure, to his Pupil ; I ſhall ſuppoſe 
that he tells him that this Yellowneſs of the 
Skin proceeds from the Bile being mixed with 


the Maſs of Blood, and that from the ſame 


Bile, thus out of its proper Place, proceed 
the other Symptoms; the young Gentleman 
can have no right Idea of this, until he un- 


derſtands what is meant by the Bile, what 
is its natural Place, how it comes to be any 
where elſe, how its being there, occaſions ſuch 
Symptoms; and Laſtly, how the Medicines 


ordered, are ſuppoſed to remove them: Really 


if the Doctor ſtays to inform him of all theſe 


Particulars, he will find it will take the ſame 


Time, as to give him a regular Syſtem of the 


1 heory of Phyſick; for truly every Part of 
it is ſo connected with another, that it is im- 


poſſible any one Part can be throughly un- 


derſtood, without the Knowledge of the reſt; 


and that the Patient's Bed-ſide is not a con- 
venient Place for ſuch a Syſtem to be taught 
in, will be readily granted. It may be here 
argued, that I have ſuppoſed theoretical Ex- 


Planation of the Diſeaſe neceſſary, which does 
not appear to be ſo, and that in the Caſe be- 


tore us, the Student may be ſufficiently nel. 
| 1 ed, 


TD). 


fied, as to practice, to know that this Yellowneſs 
of the Skin and other Symptoms, have been ob- 
ſerved to be cured by ſuch and ſuch Means. I 
anſwer, that ſo far as Theory only pretends to 
teach, what is obvious to every diligent En- 
quirer, about a Diſeaſe, and what is not the 
Reſult of any philoſophical doubtful Notion, 
but of plain Matters of Fact rightly ſearch- 
ed into: Thus far Theory 1s neceſſary, and 
the Knowledge of it indiſpenſable in one, 
who at this time of Day, would treat the Hu- 
mane Body. But again, let us ſuppoſe it to 
be of no Uſe, yet there are two bbw nr 
certainly requilite in Practice. Firſt, to 
know what State the Patient is in, fo as 8 
form a judgment of what the Event of the 
Diſtemper is to be, and next to diſtinguiſh 
exa ly what Medicines are adapted to that in- 
dividual Caſe : Now in the Inſtance given 
(and the fame Reaſoning may be applied to 
any other Caſe) before the Student can con- 
ceive why the Patient is judged to be either in a 
good or bad State, he muſt hear all the Ap- 
Pearances enumerated that have been obſery- 
cd, to diſtinguiſh one Species of a Faundice 
from another (and indeed there are a great 
Number of them) and likewiſe be informed 
very faithfully what thoſe Appearances uſually 
end in; and before he can underſtand why 
ſuch Medicines are uſed, he muſt be inform- 
ed of the different Intentions of Cure, that 
| ariſe not only in every different Species of the 
B 2 Diſeaſe, 


(* 


Diſeaſe, but alſo, according to the various 


8 Circumſtances of any one, and then be in- 


ſtructed how thoſe Intentions are latished 
by ſuch and ſuch Medicines. Now if the 
Doctor takes Pains to inform his Pupil of ſo 
many Particulars, he certainly does well; 
but undoubtedly it would fave a great deal 5 
of Trouble to both, that the moſt of what I 


have mentioned, had been underſtood by 


the Scholar before-hand; for it is much ca- 
ſier both to give and receive Inſtructions, in 


a regular Method, than in a random Way, 55 


as Accidents happen. Beſides, practiſing 
Phyſicians ſeldom have Leiſure enough to 
go ſo minutely to Work; and therefore what 
is to be learned from them, leaves only ſome 
general confuſed Notion. Upon the Whole, 
I believe it appears plainly enough, that a 
conſiderable Knowledge, of even practical 
Phyſick, is neceſſary before one begins to 
attend the Sick, although under the Di- 
rection of a Maſter, But allow this to be 


granted, it is yet poſitively averred by ma- 


ny, that a Profeſſor in Phyſick is entirely 5 
uſeleſs, for that the neceſſary previous 


| Knowledge to Practice, may be acquired by 


ans of Books. That ſuch Knowledge 

may poſſibly be acquired by. Reading, I do 
not abſolutely deny: But it is ſufficient for 
what I intended to prove, if it be ſhewn, 
that the hearing a regular Syſtem brings one 
to a competent Knowledge much ſooner than 


reading, 2 
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_ reading, and that one reads nh to 


much greater Advantage. Upon the Sup- 
poſition, that there were a perfect good Sy- 


ſtem to be met with in Print, yet by no 


Means ſhould the Uſe of a Maſter be ſuper- 
| ſeded ; for it is well known, that in all | 
. Sciences, Maſters render Things plainer and 

eaſier than any Book: There is a certain ea- 

ſy and familiar Method of conveying of 


Things, viva voce, of which the neceſſary 
Accuracy of a printed Book deprives it 3 


for here Things can be repeated, put in dif- 
ferent Shapes, and inculcated again and a- 


gain, *till they are in a manner forced to be- 
come intelligible. This is a Truth notoriouſ- 
ly known to all who have ſtudied any Sci- 


ence, under a Maſter endued with proper 


Talents. But again, if we are entirely deſti- 


tute of a good, regular, and full Syſtem [ 


(which is truly the Caſe) a Maſter be- 
comes abſolutely neceſſary, if we would not 


ſubject the young Student to infinite Drudge- 


ry. If any one goes at preſent to ſtudy 


by himſelf, with the Help of Books, the 


Uſe of the Parts of the Humane Body, 


which is perhaps the eaſieſt Part of Phy- 


ſick to be acquired in that Way, he will 
find ſo many Inaccuracies in the Deſeriptions, 

ſuch different Sentiments founded upon ſuch 
different Notions, that he will be © the ut- 


moſt Loſs what to make of any thing; muſt 


waſte much Time before he can form a Judg- 


ment 


_ 
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ment of any Particular, and may very readily 

be mifled by the Author he likes. If he at- 
tempts to read practical Authors, he will find 
ſuch a Variety of Opinions ; ſuch a ſcandalous 
Number of Falſhoods afferted to maintain 
this or that Opinion, and ſupport ſuch a cer- 


tain Method of Cure as the Author uſed; and 


ſo many abſolute Contradictions, that he will 

be apt to throw all away, and believe that 
there is nothing true or ſolid in the Art: And 
even ſuppoſe that he reads ſuch Authors as 
are faithful, which indeed are extremely few, 
he will ſtill want at the Beginning ſome Guide : 
to help him to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt 
of the Herd. Beſides, the practical Writings 
of the beſt Phyſicians are generally in ſuch 
an Order, that it would faye much Labour 
to any one, if by ſome Means or other he 
could become pretty well acquainted with 
the Subject before he reads them. Now if. 
a Maſter is able to convey to his Pupils a to- 
lerable Notion of the Nature of the Humane 
Body, of the Diſeaſes it is liable to, and of 
the beſt Method of curing them, according 
to the Obſervations of the moſt faithful Au- 
thors; theſe Things when they come to be 
read of in a diffuſed and irregular Manner, 


will be much more agreeable, and better un- 


derſtood, than if they had been entirely new : 
| Beſides, there is an Art of beginning with the 
eaſieſt, and proceeding gradually to what is 
more difficult, which illuſtrates Things much 

FD better 
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better than to take them as they commonly 


lie; and, as it is a Teacher's Duty to explain 


; the different Opinions of Authors, deliver 
their Reaſons, and candidly ſhew how far 


one Opinion is preferable to another, this will 

ſerve to form the Judgment of the Students in 
ſuch a Manner, as that they may proceed 

fafely, and firmly, through an infinite Vart- 


ety of jarririg Notions. 


believe by. this 'T ime it is pretty evi- 
dent, that the other Methods propoſed for 


acquiring Knowledge in Phylick, are not 
quite ſo good, as that of taking a Maſter : 
I am next to conſider, what Inconvenien- 


cies this may be liable to. It may firſt be 
alledged, that a Teacher may be as apt to 


miſlead his Pupils, as any printed Book what- 
ever, becauſe he himſelf may very poſſibly 


have erroneous Opinons about many Things: 
And Secondly, that although no falſe No- 
tions were to be inculcated, yet that the 


having the whole Affair of Phyſick reduced 
within ſhort Bounds, makes 1t appear to the 


Students too ealy ; ; that by this Means they 


are apt to conceive an Opinion, that they 
underſtand the Whole of it, when indeed 


they have ſcarcely begun, and that they of- 
ten acquieſce contentedly in this Wee 5 


and ſeek to proceed no farther. 


As to Inconveniencies, it is really not in 
the Nature of Things to get entirely free 


of _ and undoubtedly the firſt here 
mentioned, 
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mentioned, may very readily happen, for no 
Man is infallible. But the granting of this 
does by no means prove, that there ought 
not to be a Teacher; for allow that he 
ſhould have ſome wrong Notions, yet the 
Method of conſidering Things diſtinctly, and 


reaſoning upon them, which it is his Buſineſs 


to do, will be ſuch a Help to the Underſtand- 
ing, that even the Errors of his Notions may 
in Time come to be ſeen through; eſpecial- 
ly ſince now nothing is deſired to be beliey- 
ed, becauſe it is an Opinion, but becauſe 


there are ſuch and ſuch Reaſons given for it: 


Beſides, as a Teacher muſt be ſuppoſed to 
compare a great many Books, and to exa- 
mine all the new Diſcoveries, there is a 
Chance, that in moſt Part of Things he may 
be tolerably right; and it is certainly much 
better to have a good univerſal Notion of 


the whole Science, granting that ſome few 


Errors may creep into it, than to have none 
at all; and I believe from what has been 
_ taid, it will appear a very hard Task to ac- 
quire ſuch a Notion without a Teacher. 
That ſeveral young Gentlemen, juſt come 
from Univerſities, where a Syſtem of Phyſick 
is taught, have believed themſelves ſufficient- 
Iy qualified to practiſe in every Caſe, and ſo 
have never troubled their Heads to go far- 
ther, we know from daily Experience : But 
I can by no Means be induced to believe, that 
| they were any worſe for the Syſtem ; for 
| undoubtedly 


027) 
undoubtedly ſuch would have indulged their . 
Lazineſs, Whatever Sort of Education they 
had had; and probably would never have 
ſought farther, than by reading to have ac- 


_ quired ſome certain Routine to praftiſe by z 


and this is much ſooner come at, by reading 
ſome Diſpenſatory where Cures for all Dif. 
eaſes are retailed, or by now and then look- 
Ing at an Apothecary” File, than by hearing 
any regular Courſe : For truly the Reaſon- 
ings, and nice Diſtinction of Cafes, which muſt 
be in a Courſe, if good for any thing, ſhames 
any one who has but a tolerable Share of good 
Senſe, out of that ſtupid Indolence and want 
07 thinking, to which otherwiſe he may be 
nabituated; and grant that it is only a Rote 


that is got from a regular Courſe, ſure it is 


a much better one, than another taken from 
ſome Quackiſh Receipt Writer. And if we 
ſuppoſe that the Perſon is to go any farther 
on with his Studies, it is evident from what 
is ſaid above, that he will do it to much bet- 
ter Purpoſe on the one Foundation than on 
the other. Beſides, the hearing in a regular 
Syſtem the good Authors, with their Opini- 
ons and Practice mentioned, will be a very 
great Inducement to ſearch deeper, and im- 
prove; and ſo reſcue many a one from a State 
"af Ignorance, who Perhaps had been for eyer 
buried in it. 

I have conſidered, and 1 hope anſwered 
the | ia Objedtions againſt having Tick 
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mentioned, may very readily happen, for no 
Man 1s infallible. But the granting of this 
does by no means prove, that there ought 
not to be a Teacher; for allow that he 
| ſhould have ſome wrong Notions, yet the 
Method of conſidering Things diftinly, and 1 
reaſoning upon them, which it is his Buſineſs 5 
to do, will be ſuch a Help to the Underſtand- 
ing, that even the Errors of his Notions may 
in Time come to be ſeen through; eſpecial- 
ly ſince now nothing is deſired to be believ- 
ed, becauſe it is an Opinion, but becauſe 
there are ſuch and ſuch Reaſons given for it: 
Beſides, as a Teacher muſt be ſuppoſed to 
compare a great many Books, and to exa- 
mine all the new Diſcoveries, there is a 
Chance, that in moſt Part of Things he may 
be tolerably right; and it is certainly much 
better to have a good univerſal Notion of 
the whole Science, granting that ſome few 
Errors may creep into it, than to have none 
at all; and I believe from what has been 
aid, it will appear a very hard Task to ac- 
aquire ſuch a Notion without a Teacher. 
That ſeveral young Gentlemen, juſt come 
+ from Univerſities, where a Syſtem of Phyſick 
is taught, have believed themſelves ſufficient= 
ly qualified to practiſe in every Caſe, and ſo 
have never troubled their Heads to go far- 
ther, we know from daily Experience: But 
I can by no Means be induced to believe, that 
they were any worſe for the Syſtem ; for 
undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly ſuch would have indulged their 

L.aꝛzineſs, whatever Sort of Education they 

had had; and probably would never have 
ſought farther, than by reading to have ac- 
quired ſome certain Routine to practiſe by; 
and this is much ſooner come at, by reading 
ſome Diſpenſatory where Cures for all Dif. 


caſcs are retailed, or by now and then look- | 


ing at an Apothecary” s File, than by hearing 
any regular Courſe : For truly the Reaſon- 
ings, and nice Diſtinction of Cafes, which muſt 
be in a Courſe, if good for any thing, ſhames 
any one who has but a tolerable Share of good 
Senſe, out of that ſtupid Indolence and want 
of thinking, to which otherwiſe he may be 
Habituated ; and grant that it is only a Rote 


that is got from a regular Courſe, ſure it is 


a much better one, than another taken from 
ſome Quackiſh Receipt Writer. And if we 
{ſuppoſe that the Perſon is to go any farther 

on with his Studies, it is evident from what 
is ſaid above, that he will do it to much bet- 

ter Purpoſe on the one Foundation than on 
the other. Beſides, the hearing in a regular 

Syſtem the good Authors, with their Opini- 

ons and Practice mentioned, will be a very 
great Inducement to ſearch deeper, and im- 
prove; and ſo reſcue many a one from a State 

of Ignorance, who perhaps had been for ever 
buried in it. 
I have conſidered, and 1 hope anſwered 

the 3 Objeftions againſt haying 1 55 
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ſick taught in a Syftematical Way; z 1 believe < 


therefore, I need not now inſiſt on proving 


the Affirmative, that this is the beſt Way of 
teaching, ſince it has already appeared, that it 
can ſcarcely be taught in any other Way, at 
leaſt not without infinite Difficulty: And in 
this I am ſupported by the Authority of all 
Univerſities, where there are Profeſſors of 

Phy ſick eſtabliſhed (the original Deſign of 


which, certainly, was to teach) But more eſ- 
pecially by the Authority of ſuch Uniyerſi- 
ties, whoſe Profeſſors have been obliged to 
fulfil the Deſign of their Eſtabliſhment, who 


have always choſen this Way to diſcharge 


their Truſt, as indeed the only one poſſible. 
Neither is this any more than what is by uni- 


verſal Conſent approved in many other Sci- 
ences, where no body diſputes the Neceſlity 
of a Maſter ; and it is very hard that Phyſick 
ſhould be left to be taken up by ſuch who 
can beſt do it, without giving them any, Aſ- 
_ Hſtance, when, were it neceſſary to enter into 


the Compariſon, it could abſolutely be de- 


| monſtrated, that it is the hardeſt of 21 Scien- 


ces to be acquired by one's own Induſtry 


without a Teacher. 


I propoſed in the third Place, to conſider 
ſome Objections that either 1 been, or 


may be made to my particular Undertaking. 


1 Keek the chief Objections may ariſe 
from the following Conſideration ; That grant 
ng a regular Courſe of Phyſick to be ne- 


< eee ceſſary, 


ceſſary, yet it was not the Buſineſs of an un- 
known Perſon to attempt any ſuch T hing ; 
becauſe, 
I. There are Profeſſors. in that F aculty 
5 eſtabliſhed i in the Univerſities 
2. There are in London ſeveral Ledures . 
eſtabliſhed, as well as a Profeſſion 1 in Gre- 
 ſham-College. 5 8 
3. There are other Methods kan to 5 
ſtruct Students in Fphirk, as in the Hoſpi- 
. 
4. The Perſon WhO . himſelf 
as a Teacher, was a Stranger, not a Member 
of the College of Phyſicians, and liable to a 


WM Suſpicion of not having the neceſſary Quali- 

js cations to execute his Undertaking, on ac- 

: count of his Youth, and want of Experi- 
ence. 


As to the firſt of theſe Particulars, I ſhould 
Indeed be very ignorant, if 1 pretended to 
ſay any thing derogatory from the Honour 
of the Engliſh Univerſities, whoſe Learning 
is ſo well known, and ſo famous all over 
Europe: Every one knows how many fine 
Gentlemen they have produced, to ſhine in 
all Parts of polite Learning; and that 
Philoſophy has 1n this Country, of late Years, 
raiſed it ſelf to ſuch a Pitch, that it almoſt 
| ſeems to have exceeded the Bounds of Hu- 
mane Capacity. Neither have the Engliſh - 
Phyſicians been behind-hand with the pn 
ed in other Faculties: The polite Learning of 


(20) 
| the famous Linacre will never be forgotten, 
while the Books of Galen are valued, or 
P hyſick ſtudied: Nor the Knowledge and Me- 
itts of Caius loſt in Oblivion, while his Wri- 
tings remain in the World, or Caius-College 
| to perpetuate his Name. Willis, Wharton, 
Lower, and ſome others, ſhew what Im- 
provements Anatomy, on which depends the 
true Theory of Phyſick, has received in 
England : But the immortal Harvey ſhines 
above the Phyſicians of all Countries; he, by 
his noble Diſcovery, overturned all the im- 
pertinent Galimatia, that had ſo long been 
received as Theory, and Reaſoning in Phy- 
ſick, and laid down a ſure and laſting Foun- 
| dation for the Science : He was not exempted 
from the common Fate of the firſt Diſcove- 
rers of Truth: He was attacked with Paſſion 
and Rancour from ſeyeral Corners; but he 
had this particular Advantage, that he lived 
to ſee all his Enemies aſhamed of having op- 
poſed him; ſo ftrong, firm, and fatisfying 
were his Demonſtrations : And although there 
are ſome Appearances of the Circulation of 
the Blood being underſtood before his Time, 
in the Writings of the unfortunate Michael 
Servetus, and of a few more modern Au- 
thors (it being evident that what looks that 
May in the Antients is all ſaid by Accident, 
without meaning what we now know to be 
true) yet as Harvey, from a Chain of good 
Arguments, proyed the Manner of its circu- 
ating 


| 
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lating through every Part of the Body, be- 
yond all Poſſibility of Diſpute, and made 
ſo very good Uſe of his Diſcoveries; to him 
the World juſtly aſeribes the Honour of the 
Invention: And in his Claim to that, he is 
nobly ſupported by the elegant Doctor Pit. 
cairne. So long then as it is known to the 
Learned, that the vital Stream flows rapidly 
from its Fountain the Heart, to preſerve, 
nouriſh and enliven all Parts of the Body, 
and from thence back to its Source, to be re- 
paired and receive new Vigour; ſo long ſhall 
the Name of the great Harvey be admired 
by all Poſterity. — Since I have mentioned 
the Engliſh Phyſicians, it were a barbarous 
Ingratitude to paſs over in Silence the admi- 
Table Sydenham, that accurate, that faithful 
Obſeryer of Nature! He was carefully exact 
to remark the minuteſt Circumſtances about 
his Patient; cautious and prudent in weighing 
and conſidering them; wonderfully Sagaci- 
ous in applying the proper Remedies; and 
ſurpriſingly Faithful and Candid in all his 
Relations; being entirely above ſeeking for 
Reputation, by impertinent Exaggerations of 
his Cures, or impoſing on us Accounts where 
the Truth was concealed, or Falſhoods aſ- 
ſerted. To whom do we owe, that we are 
enriched with many juſt Obſervations made 
in our own Climate, upon Diſeaſes, eſpecial- 
ly the acute ones? To Sydenham. To whom 
do we owe, that it is in the Power of Medi- 
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eine to put a Stop to the terrible Havock 
commonly made by the Small Pox ? To Sy- 


denham. To whom do we owe, that we can 


truly boaſt, that the World has produced. 
one exquiſitely good practical Phyſician, ſince 
the Time of the Græcian Schools, and of 


Hippocrates ? To Sydenham. For ever dear 


mall his Writings be to Phyſicians, while 


they have the Good of Mankind in their 


View; and to all thoſe who make Conſcience 
E of their Profeſſion, and do not debaſe it into 

* a ſcandalous Trade. —— And even our own 
Times have produced Men equal to the Dig- 

| nity of their Profeſſion : The laborious Sear- 
ches made into the Greek and Arabian, as 


well as modern Phyſicians, by the late emi- 
nent Doctor Friend, make his Works a laſting 


Monument of the Learning of the preſent 
Age. Others I forbear to name. 


If then we have Univerſities famous for 


ö Learning; ; if the Men educated in them 
have made a very conſiderable Figure in 
their different Faculties; it muſt certainly at 


firſt View appear very ſtrange to alledge, 


that there is the leaſt Deficiency in their Me- 


thod. Vet as it is an inconteſtable Matter of 
Fact, that there is no regular Syſtem of Phy- 


fick taught in either of them, I hope the in- 


troducing it can in no wiſe be taken amiſs 


by them, if it is a Thing uſeful and reaſona- 
ble, which I have endeayoured already to 
Mew. The en are only obliged to 


read 
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read ſome few publick Lectures: Theſe cer- 
tainly ſerye very well to ſhew the Learning 
of the Profeſſor, but cannot ſo much as 
be imagined ſufficient for the Inſtruction of 

young Students ; becauſe, though one were to 


{ſpend his Life-time in attending ſuch, he never 


could hear the whole Syſtem finiſhed. Be- 
ſides, as the Profeſſor chooſes indifferently 
what Subject to treat of, it is more than 
probable, that it is ſomething not to be un- 
derſtood by a Beginner, who has not heard 
the firſt Rudiments of the Art explained: 
And really thoſe Diſcourſes are rather de- 
ſigned for the Learned, than for other Peo- 
ple. The Method of the Univerſities is ex- 


tremely good in other Parts of Learning, 


where the Fellows of Colleges take private 
Pupils: But this Conveniency is entirely 
wanting in the Phyſick Way; no Phyſician 
there taking upon him the Burthen of giving 
a Courſe of private Inſtructions. It need not 
be anſwered, that there are enough very well 
qualified there, to give Directions what Books 
to read; ſince indeed I flatter my ſelf that 1 
have already proved, that the Reading of 
Books, without other Helps, is a very tire- 
ſome, as well as uncertain Way, to attain to 
a proper Knowledge in that Science. Nor 
will it be to any Purpoſe, to inſiſt upon the 
Conyeniency that the Students haye in the 
Univerſity Towns, of ſeeing the Apotheca- 
ries Files full of the Preſcriptions of the beſt 
— —— Fhyſi- 
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Phyſicians, ſince there is nothing to be got 
that Way, without being throughly acquaint- 
ed with the Circumſtances of the Diſeaſe; 
and that even the Phyſician himſelf, much 
leſs the Apothecary, is not able to make a 
young Student perfectly ſo, I believe is very 
_ evident. Beſides, Books may be read, and 
Phyſicians Bills ſeen, in many other Places, 
as well as the Univerſities, and that makes 
it but a poor Complement to thoſe famous 
Seminaries of Learning, to ſay that the ſame 
may be done there. It may be very reaſon- 
ably ask'd, how it happens that ſuch eminent 
Men come Daily from thoſe Univerſities, if 
there is ſach a Defect in the Method of their 
Education? I anſwer, that ſuch as make a 
great Figure, have either proſecuted their 
Studies abroad, in the Manner I would wil- 
lingly introduce at home; or they have 
found the Difficulties I mentioned above, in 
acquiring their Knowledge, and with infinite 
Labour and loſs of Time, ſurmounted them. 
Now I never aſſerted, that it was abſolutely 
Impoſſible for one to become a Phyſician 
without a regular Teacher: All I endeayour- 


ed to prove, was, that it could be done with 


very great Difficulty; and I may further 
affirm, that there are very few Genius's ca- 
pable of doing it, and it 1s well known what 


Multitudes take upon them the Management 
of Diſeaſes, to the great Deſtruction of Hu- 


mane Kind, Surely, if the neceſſary Know- 


ledge 
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ledge in Phyſick (which is an Art much 

practiſed, though I am afraid but little un- 
Sea? can be attained in 2 more eaſy 5 
and certain Manner, it muſt be agreeable to 

the World to have it put upon ſuch a 


= Footing. 


1 8muſt again beg, not to be underſtood 
to mean any thing amiſs, with regard to 
the two Uniyerſities: 1 am very ſenſible of 
the Adyantages thoſe have had, who have 
applied themfelves well there, and of the 
excellent Opportunities that there are there, 
of becoming Maſter of all that Learning, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary as a Founda- 
tion for any Science, eſpecially ours. I hear- 
tily wiſh, that all who commence Students 
in Medicine, would bring along with them, 
from ſo very good Fountains, that Know- 
ledge which is requiſite for them of the 
learned Languages of Mathematicks, and of 
Philoſophy, particularly that which is called 
Natural: And then indeed they would do 
Honour to their Mother Univerſity, as well 
as to their particular Faculty. There 1s one 
Thing which I cannot omit mentioning to 
the Honour of the Engliſh Univerſities, and 
that is the great Care they take how they 
confer their Degrees. With them no one is 
entitled to any Degree, without having been 

a very conſiderable Time in the Univerſity ; 
and it is ſcandalous, that other Univerſities 
give their higheſt Honours to the firſt Comer, 
wr — — r 
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55 which has made 48 of Doctor fo com- 
mon, that it has become burthenſome to ſome 
who have it; and no Wonder, conſidering the 
b: e Proftitution of the Dignity and Title. 
I come next to conſider, how fat the 
5 Lectures eſtabliſhed in London interfere with 
my Propoſal ; and really I conceiye that 

they do not at all: For thoſe in the Phyſi- 
cilans College are very few, and rather ent : 
to be intended, that ſome certain Part of 
Phyſick ſhould be nicely enquired into, and 
Improved, than that Learners ſhould be in- 
ſtructed. As to the Lectures in Greſham- 
College, they labour under the fame Incon- 
veniencies with the publick Ones in the Uni- 
verſities, being no more than a few publick 
Diſcourſes on subjects choſen at Pleaſure. 
And as no Profeſſor there has MR gs to 
teach a compleat Syſtem, | ſurely another 
may. 

As to the Care that is taken to inſtruct 
young Phyſicians, by ſhewing them a Me- 
thod of Practice in the Hoſpitals, it is cer- 
tainly much to be approved of, provided 
they bring along with them a competent 
previous Knowledge; but indeed without 
this, their attending there is of little Uſe; 
for the Number of Sick may well confound 
the Notions of ſuch, but never improve 
them. Truly the Obſervations which one al- 
ready inſtructed, may make in an Hoſpital, 
may be of infinite Service; as they may ſerve 
2 2 to 
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to demonſtrate the Truth of what he has be- 
fore learned, and give a Facility of apply- 
ing what he has read to the particular Cir- 
1 cumſtances of a Patient. It really were to 
be wiſhed, that all Practitioners ſpent ſome 
S LIiͤme in ſuch Houſes, before they ventured 
abroad into the World, to ſet up for general 
Practice. But J believe it is needleſs for me 
to inſiſt, that the Syſtem of Phyſick ſhould 
firſt be underſtood, 17 what is advanced 

above, and ſince it ſeems to be generally ac- 
knowledged by the Phyſicians of our Hof- 
pitals, who chooſe to admit none to ſee 
their Practice, but who have ſome Standing 
in a Home Univerſity, or have actually taken 
their Doctor's Degree abroad. 7 
As to any other Aſſiſtances that are to be 
had from Courſes of Anatomy, Botany, and 
Chemiſtry, they certainly are very proper as 
an Introduction to Phyſick: I heartily wiſh 
the Study of all theſe were put upon a bet- 
ter Footing, and more encouraged ; but as 1 
have not the Conſideration of thoſe Branches 
of the Science in my preſent View, 1 chooſe 
to ſay no more of them. 
As to the particular Objections, which 1 
underſtand have been made againſt my ſelf, 
I could gladly have wiſhed not to have been : 
obliged to take Notice of them; for a Man 
makes but an indifferent Advocate in his own 
Perſonal Cauſe : But as they have been made 
uſe of againſt me, I am put under a Neceſſi- 
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ty of ſaying ſomething. As to my being a 
Stranger, they who made uſe of that Argu- 


ment not ſeeming to know any thing of the 


preſent Conſtitution of the Kingdom, I leave 
them to their own Way of Reaſoning. As to 


ö my not being a Member of the College, * 


| ſhall take Care to remove that Objection, 
by endeavouring to become one, as ſoon as 


1 am fatisfied that it is proper for me to 


make a long Stay here; and the Gentlemen 
of that Body have never preſſed any one to 
be of their Number ſooner. But the Ob- 
Jjection againſt me, as to Teaching, was ill 


| founded; for the College as well here, as at 


a Edinburgb, where I am a Member, is only 
; defign'd to take Care of the practice of Phy- 
ſick; and they have, by their Charter, no- 

| thing to do with the Teaching of it, nor can 
they confer a Power to teach ; that only be- 
longs. to the Univerſities, who when they 
_ confer the Degree of Doctor, confer the 
Power of Teaching all Parts of the Science. 
Now as I had my foreign Degree confirmed 
ſeveral Years ago, by a very good Univerſi- 
ty within the Kingdom, I belieye there is 


no regular n againſt r me upon that | 


Head. 


As to the Affair of Vouth, and want of 
Experience, 1 have only this to obſerve, that 
as teaching of Phyſick was a Province entire- 
ly neglected by others, I might at leaſt be 
allowed to do better, t than if nothing 2 
one 
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done at all in that Way: Things muſt have | 
_ a Beginning, and People ſeldom attempt any 
thing of this Nature, if they do not begin 
pretty early. I heartily wiſh ſome one 
more qualified would undertake the Task: 
But as that is not to be expected from any 
Phyſician of long Standing, and much Pra- 
Cice, I cannot imagine what Reaſon can be 
5 alledged againſt a younger one's making an 
_ Effay of it. Beſides, it was not a Courſe of 
my own inventing that 1 pretended to give; 
I propoſed to follow the Footſteps of a Man 
0 e famous through all the knowing 


World; and as well as I could to deliver | 


what I had been taught by him my ſelf, 


with perhaps ſome ſmall Variation. Nelthar 4 
Was 1 entirely a Novice in that Matter: 1 


had, before I attempted it at London, been 
for three Years publickly Teaching, in a 
Place where, though Phyſick has no ſettled 
Edſtabliſnment for a Profeſſor, yet it is much 
ſtudied and well underſtood; and where I 
Was prone more followed chan I could pre- 
tend to deſerve, ſeeing that there were others 
very well qualified, and of equal Stand- 


ing, teaching in the ſame Manner with my 
 :- 


To conclude this Particular ; ix have made | 
an Attempt to do what Good 1 could, by en- 


deavouring to explain a very valuable and 
uſeful Branch of Science, in a Nation where 


no other Perſon had attempted the ſame; and 
| ſurely '1 
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| ſurely none will think it a Wrong Under« 
taking in me, until ſome other more accom- 


pliſhed perform it better. Neither do 1 per- 


fectly know how many Years are requiſite 
do take off the Imputation of Youth from a 
| Phyſician ; only this I am ſure of, I have 
known the Practice of Phyſick longer than 
| ſeveral, againſt whom that Objection has 
ceaſed to be made; but that is an Inconve- 
niency which it ſeems muſt be ſubmitted to 


at any Time, by ſuch as change their Situa- 


tion of Life; ; and this laſt Circumſtance is, 
perhaps, the moſt blameable Part of my 
Conduct; but 1 will not diſguiſe the Reaſon 
_of it: It proceeded from an Ambition to better 
my Fortune in the World, which if it is pur- 
ſued by lawful and fair Means, no Man 
ought to be condemned for. . 


Having endeavoured, ſo far as I am able, 


to remove the chief Objections to my Un- 
dertaking, I proceed to give ſome farther 
Account of it: I propoſed to teach not 
only the Inſtitutions, but alſo the Practice 
of Phyſick, as may be ſeen in my printed 
Propoſals. 


The Inſtitutions conſider firſt the Parts 


and Fabrick of the Humane Body, and ex- 
plain the Function and Uſe of every different 
Part. Here we examine on what Circum- 
ſtances of the Body Life depends, and in 
what the Life of each Part conſiſts; as alſo 
* hat Conditions are requiſite for 2 perfect 


State 
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State df Health, and what Eſſects follow i 


Z from thoſe Conditions. a 


The Method in which I propoſed to 90 
through this, and the other Parts of the In- 
ſtitutions, was to follow the admirable and 
indefatigable Boerhaave; who, after giving, 


by Way of Introduction, a ſhort Account of | 


the Hiſtory of Phyſick, from its Ortgine to 
the preſent Time, and then explaining the 
Principles, upon which the Science depends; 
proceeds to give an Account of the F uncti- 
ons of the Humane Body, whether Vital, 

Natural, or Animal; where, beginning with 
an Explanation of the Nature of our Food, 
he goes on to examine all the Changes it 
undergoes in the Body, until it becomes 
Part of it; and treats of the Action and Uſe 
of every individual Part. This is certainly 
the beſt Method to become acquainted with 
the Nature of the Body, in ſuch a Manner 


5 as that our Knowledge may become uſeful | 


in Pravtice. 
As the Humane Body is the Subject upon 
which a Phyſician is to work, the Knowledge 
of it is indiſpenſably neceſſary. Now it is 
obvious to every one, that a competent 
Knowledge of Anatomy (Which is an arti- 
ficial Diſſection of the ni Body, ſo as 
that its Structure may be examined) is pro- 
per to be acquired, by ſuch as intend to 1 
dy Phyſick : I therefore wiſh that they all 
would endeayour to make themſelves tole- | 
rably | 
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rably acquainted with that Study (which i is 


| beſt done by attending Diſſections, and works 


ing with one's own Hand): before they go 


any farther: But as the ſame Number of Bo— 


dies to work upon cannot ſo eaſily be had in 
this Country as in ſome others, and _ 

quently Anatomy cannot be ſo perfectly at 
tained in that Manner ; I have taken Care 10 N 
ſupply it as well as I could, by ſhewing the 
Structure of the Parts from the moſt exact 
| Figures, as thoſe of Euſtachius, Veſalius, 
| MAMalpighius, Ruyſth, Cowper, Morgagni, 
&c. Which Method has this Advantage, that 
it makes the Deſcriptions much more eaſily 
- underſtood, than a bare Diſcourſe; eſpecially 
to thoſe, who perhaps have not ſeen much 
of the 'T hings themſelves. The Deſcripti- 


ons, as I have always had the aboye-menti- 


oned Author in View, are accurately collect- 


| ed from the beſt 8 in Anatomy; the 


Reaſonings upon their Uſes, I have endea- | 
Vvoured, after him, to found upon the beſt and 
pureſt Philoſophy, admitting nothing as data, 
but undoubted Facts, and reaſoning cauti- 
' ouſly from them. The Method in which 
all is connected, is the beſt that can poſſibly 
be thought of, for it is obvious, that never 
any Profeſſor had ſo clear and diſtin a Way 
of putting Things in a good Order as Boer- 
' haave: And if his Books are not very in- 
telligible, it is for this Reaſon, that perhaps 
tome who read them, are not ſuffciently 
Maſters 
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Maſters of the Subject which they treat of, 


and that with Regard to others, they were 


only defigned by the Author as Heads to 
diſcourſe upon; for the Explanation of his 
two ſmall Books makes the whole of his two 
private Colleges. 1 believe it may truly be 
affirmed, that any one who is perfectly Ma- 
ſter of the phyſiological Part of the Inſtitu- 
tions of Boerhaave, is well acquainted with 


almoſt all the real Diſcoveries in the Anatomy 


of the inward Parts, the Conſideration of which 
is a Phyſician's proper Buſineſs ; and with 
the true Uſe of thoſe Parts, ſo far as that 
can be deduced from what is yet diſcovered ; 
For that Book is the Product of great Reading 
and prodigious Judgement. To make it, at 
leaſt the Subjects treated of in it, as intelligi- 
ble as poſſible, was what according to my 
Propoſal I endeayoured ; but I did not pro- 
poſe to read the Book as a Text (though I 


was to follow the Method of it, and keep 


it in View) for theſe Reaſons. 1 was to teach 
in Engliſh, and that Book would not well 


bear to be tranſlated. Every Man under- 


ſtands his own Notions beſt, and therefore : 


likes to be left at Liberty to ſpeak after what 
Manner he pleaſes. This was a Reaſon giy- 


en by the ſame great Man, for the publiſh= 
ing a Text for himſelf, rather than taking 
that of any other Perſon. Beſides, every 
Man muſt think a little for himſelf, and per- 


haps in ſome few Particulars I might chance 
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to differ from him, TY thoſe. who 


| have heard me know how ſeldom, and with 
| what Caution I preſume to do it. 


Anatomiſts in ſeyeral Parts of Europe are 


: conſtantly working, and a few later Diſcove- 
ries than are to be met with in the Writings 
of thoſe Authors his Book refers to, may 


now and then appear. Perhaps Lower has 


not given us a perfect Deſcription of the 


| muſcular Fibres of the Heart; nor Willis 
of thoſe of the Stomach and Inteſtines. Leal 
| Lealis is confeſſedly wrong in his Deſcrip- 


tion of the ſpermatick Veſſels, and ſo of ſome 


| others. Nor can J agree to every particular 
Uſe that is aſſigned to ſome Parts; as for Ex- 


ample, I believe the internal and external 


intercoſtal Muſcles are Antagoniſts to one 
another, which I think I am able to demon- 
ſtrate. This Fact with ſome others, overturns 
the whole Syſtem of the Theory of Reſpi- 
ration. I had formerly ſome publick Le- 
_ tures upon that Subject, and ſhall take Care 
ſome time or other to lay an Abſtract of them 
before the Royal Society : But becauſe I en- 
cline to lay nothing before that learned Body 
but what is as perfect as I am able to make 
it; and as there have been ſome late Expe- 
riments made on the Subject of Reſpiration, 
I chooſe to delay it for ſome Time. 


I cannot leave this Particular without ma- 


king a publick Acknowledgement of the Obli- 
gations I owe to my ww good Friend, the 


ingenious 


| "Aaed 


ingenious Doctor George Martin of St. An- 
drew's, with whom I was once ſo happy as 
to be joined in the Profeſſion of Phyſick. 
Without deſigning him a Complement, which 
I believe he knows me too well to expect from 
me, I cannot on the preſent Occaſion get 
over declaring my Opinion, that there is not 
in Europe any one better qualified to im- 
prove the Theory of Medicine. He is not 
only ſurpriſingly Maſter of all the Reading 
that is neceſſary in Anatomy, in the me- 
chanical Philoſophy, and the Mathematicks ; _ 
but bleſs'd with a very happy and quick Geni- 
us, able to penetrate into the innermoſt Re- 
celles, and ſmalleſt ninutiæ of the Animal 
| Oeconomy, as well as a dextrous Hand in 
diſſecting and exquiſite Judgement : Pity it is 


that he now no more ſits in a publick Chair; 


but I know well that the Time he ſpends in 
private will not be loſt to the World. To 
him I owe for the moſt part, any Additions 
I am able to make to the Knowledge of the 
true Uſe of the Parts; and that perhaps I 
am able to demonſtrate the Uſes of all of 


them, in a Manner not much inferior to 


others in ſeyeral Parts of Europe. 
As the Phyſiology or Doctrine of the Uſe 
of the Parts, is very material to be well un- 
derſtood, the moſt Part of the Courſe of In- 
ſtitutions is taken up with that. The other 
Parts are explained in ſome Meaſure, but left 
to be more fully illuſtrated in the pr actical 
Courſe. $A In 


In the ſecond Part of the Inſtitutions we 
conſider how any of the Functions come to 
be diſturbed, that is, what Diſeaſes really 
are in their Nature; what Difference there 
is in one Diſeaſe from another; what the 
Cauſes of them are; and what the Effects: 
Thus a general Notion of Diſeaſes and their 5 
Symptoms is given, but the particular Hi- 
ſtory of the Courſe each Diſeaſe takes in its 
Progreſs, and its various Circumſtances, are 
left to be conſidered in the Practice. py 
The third Part treats of the Signs, or 
thoſe Appearances by which we judge of 
the paſt, preſent, or future Condition of the 
Body; ſo as to be able to know what has 
been the Cauſe of a Diſeaſe, what that Cauſe 
has already produced, and what is like to be 
the Event of it. Here the Signs which in 
general ſhew the Condition of the Body, and 
diſcover it either to be in Health or Sickneſs, 
and in what Degree, are examined ; but with- 


out applying thoſe to every particular Di- 
ſtemper. 


The fourth part teaches What the Reme⸗ 
dies are, that are fit for the Preſervation of 
Life and Health; or the Means by which a 
good State of Health once attained, may be 
continued. As this Part belongs entirely 8 
the Inſtitutions, ſo the Rules for the Preſer- 
vation of Health, and the proper Methods 


for procuring a long Enjoyment of [mags arc 
here carctully e : 


The 


PSY 


The laſt Part teaches how Health i is to be 
reſtored when decayed, or Diſeaſes removed 


atter they have happened, giving an Ac- 


count of the Diet, the Medicines and tge 
Operations that are required i in each of them, | 
together with the Method of Cure, Here the 1 
general Intentions of Cure are explained, as 
Diſeaſes affect either the ſolid or fluid Parts 
of the Body, ſeparately or together: And 
an Account is given of all the Medicines we 
uſe in Phyſick, with the Reaſons that either 4 
indicate or forbid — 1 
The Explication of theſe five Parts of the 
Inſtitutions in the Manner 1 have related, 
makes up what is commonly called the Courſe 
of Theory of Medicine, and indeed is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to all who would proceed far- 
ther, and ſtudy how to practiſe that noble Art. 
I know it is commonly objected, and has 
been ſo for a very long Time, that Theoreti- 
cal Doctors are often very bad Practitioners; 
nay, vaſt Volumes can be produced to prove, 
that thoſe who have written elaborately upon 
the Theory, have laid it all afide, not ma- 
king the leaſt Uſe of it when they come to 
treat of Practice. Does not this then give 
up the Cauſe to the Empzricks ? (I do not 
mean by the Word a Quack, as is now the 
common Acceptation of it in Engliſh, but 
one who practiſes entirely from Experience 
without reaſoning, as it really ſignifies a- 
mang * Trow: it does not: It only 


infers, 


„ . 
infers, that Theory ought to be kept within 
due Bounds, which too often is not the Caſe. 
Galen, who was extreamly fond of what he 
could borrow from the Perzpatericks, intro- 
duced his Elements ; his cardinal Qualities 
with their Degrees ; and applying all theſe 
to the Humours of the Humane Body, and 
to Medicines, was Author of a ſhort, but 
falſe Foundation for Phyſick. Others have 
ſince his Time been ſo pleaſed with ſome 
Diſcoveries in Chemiſtry, that they have 
planted their Acids and Alcalis where they 


pleaſed in the Body, and turned the whole 


animal Machine into an Elaboratory. Nay, 
the Invention of Gun-Powder has furniſhed 
us with Sulphur and Nitre, making Explo- 
fions in every Part of our Fabrick. 'Theſe 
and many like Follies, are owing to the too 
great Eagerneſs of Mankind to make every 
thing perfect; and if they can but imagine a 
certain Way, how, according to their Fancy, 
ſuch and ſuch Phznomena may be produced, 
they often, without examining farther, de- 
termine that they are produced ſo; and 
then it is no Wonder, if all practical Rules 
deduced from ſuch falſe Principles ſnould be 
pernicious ; and that thoſe who entirely de- 
pend on Experience, ſhould do much better 
1n the Cure of Diſeaſes, than thoſe pretend- 
ed Philoſophers. Yet undoubtedly the true 
Theory is neceſſary to be known; no Man, 
for Example, practiſes the worſe for being 
———— — informed 
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informed of the Manner of the Blood's cireu- 
lating through the Viſcera of the lower Bel- 
ly ; and of its paſſing through the Liver; 
and of the Manner how the Bile is ſecreted 
from it, and ſent into the Inteſtines. One 
who underſtands theſe Things, muſt be able 
to ſee into the immediate Cauſe of many 
Symptoms of Diſeaſes. Let us ſuppoſe ſome 


5 5 Obſtruction to happen in the Biliary Ducts; | 
it is evident from the Structure of the Parts, 


and natural Courſe of the Fluids, that in 

this Caſe the Bile muſt be thrown back on 
the Maſs of Blood, and tinge it Yellow: 
Does not this explain one Species of a Jaun- 
dice? Now certainly one who knows the 
Neceſſity of ſuch an Effect following from 


ſuch a Cauſe, will be able better to judge of 


"Re; particular Cauſe of what Diſorder he 
ſees in his Patient, and of a proper Method 
of removing it, than another entirely igno- 
rant of theſe Matters. But in all our Theo- 
I, nothing ſhould be ſuppoſed that is not 
evidently Fact; and our Reaſonings ought 
to be of the ſtricteſt Nature, otherwiſe we 
are led into an endleſs Maze of Error. Nei- 
ther to own a Truth which no knowing and 


candid Perſon doubts of, is the Connection 


very obvious, even to the Learned, between 
the Nature of the Humane Body, and many 
Medicines we apply to it : Therefore a ſtrict 
| Regard ought always to be had to what has 


been practiſed bene, leſt we ſhould chance - 


to 


(40) = 
to go wrong, when our Reaſoning upon the 
Animal Aconomy is our only Guide; though 


no doubt, from that Knowledge ſome good 


* Directions in doubtful Caſes may be had; 
Experience then muſt always be a Check up⸗ 
on our Reaſoning, and as well as the Theo- 
F ry, the Practice of Phyſick muſt be well ; 
2 

The Priftice of Phyſick is that which 
teaches us how to diſcover a Diſeaſe, when 


itt is preſent in a fick Perſon, and how to 


cure it after we have diſcovered i it. It is ob- 
vious to every one, that to be Maſter of 


this Art, muſt require a very great Know- 


ledge of all the different Appearances of 
Diſtempers, and of the Cures that have been 
applied to them. To make a Collection of 
this Knowledge, has long been the Buſineſs 


of the World, which at firſt, indeed, en- 


creaſed by very ſlow Degrees: Several Me- 
dicines were diſcovered only by Chance; or 
even by applying to the Humane Body, 
what was ſeen to happen to Brutes; or per- 
haps, by making ſeveral random Experi- 


ments, which the Mind, if ignorant of other 
„ Methods, will naturally encline to do, when 


the Body is in Pain; and there is ſometimes 
obſerved, although impoſſible to be explain- 
ed, a natural Inſtindt in Men as well as 
Brutes, which leads them, when out of Or- 
der, to ſeek Relief from ſome certain Appli- 
cation, and — this — ſome Ro 

ies 
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«a mig ht at firſt be diſcovered, - By theſe 


| Means, "Medicines for the Cure of five Diſ- 


eaſes, were in the earlieſt Times found out; 


and great Care was taken to preſerve the 


Memory, and ſpread the Knowledge of them. 
The Babylontans and Agyptians carried 
their ſick People to the Kerst and obliged 
every one who pals'd by, to declare if he 
knew any thing proper in that Diſtemper. 
Avant the Walls and Pillars of Temples, 
in many Places, were filled with Accounts 
of Diſeaſes, of Cures and their Succeſs. 
Then Men began to apply themſelves in 
Particular to the Profeſſion: Some taking 


for their Province the Diſeaſes of one Part 
of the Body; others, thoſe of another. Now 


Reaſon was called in to the Aid of Experi- 
ence, Schools or Societies were erected in 
Greece, for the Improvement of the Art ; 

and many Families made it their Buſineſs o 
tranſmit their Knowledge in Medicine, from 
one Generation to another. By the Induſtry 
of thoſe Men, a great Number of Obſerva- 
tions, on all Diſtempers incident to the Hu- 
mane Body, was collected, and thoſe Obſer- 
vations not curſorily made; for either the 
Phyſicians or their Servants, who were in- 
ſtructed what to do, attended cloſe on the 
Patient, through the whole Courſe of his 
Diſtemper; and ſo nothing could eſcape their 
Notice. 


F Hippo 
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Hippocrates was not only born of a medi- 


CO, 5 Family, and ſo initiated early into the 
Secrets of the Art; but was alſo Maſter of 
the Philoſophy of 'his Time, which was, in- 

deed much better than it came to be after- 


wards. From him we have handed down 
the Knowledge of his Anceſtors, and the 


' Wiſdom. of the Coan School (the moſt fa- 
mous of all) enriched with his own Obſer- 
vations, and thoſe of the Practitioners of his 
Days. Since then our Predeceſſors ſet us ſo 


very vos. an Example, it is much to be re- 


gretted, that Phyſicians of later Times have 
not followed their F ootſteps, and improved 
the Hiſtory of Diſeaſes; eſpecially ſince we 
now have a much better Notion of the Na- 


ture of the Humane Body than the Antients 


had: But indeed that Knowledge, which if 
rightly managed, ought to improve the Art 


excecdingly, has, I very. much fear, been a 


Hindrance to it; in ſo far as it has with 
many been the Cauſe of their entirely leav- 
ing off to make Obſeryations, reſting ſatis- 
fied with what imaginary Knowledge of Diſ- 
caſes and Cures, they- thought they could 
deduce from Reafoning about the animal 
Oeconomy, and about Medicines : But how 
imall that Knowledge is, they only know, 
Who are well verſed. both in the Theory and 
Practice of Phyſick: And none can deny, 


that the practical part has been but little 
ee ſince the Time of the antient 
| Greeks. 


im) 


Greeks. Some new Diſeaſes indeed we have 


deſeribed by the Moderns, but all their La- 


bour is but ſmall, compared with that of 


| Antiquity, and conſidering how many Cen- 


turies have paſſed, that we have but little 
_ to boaſt of. However, it is neceſſary, that 
if any one would now practiſe Phyſick, he 
ſhould be acquainted with all the Obſerva- 
tions on Diſeaſes left us, both by the An- 
tients and Moderns. To deliver a compleat 
Body of the Hiſtories both of Diſeaſes and 
Cures, upon that Foundation, is the Buſineſs 
of a practical Courſe of Medicine; and this 
was =o I propoſed to do, and indeed it 
may ſeem a bold Undertaking : I will readi- 


ly grant, that without ſome extraordinary | 


Aſſiſtance, I had been unable to perform it; 
for my Years have not been ſufficient for all 
the Reading neceſſary to make ſuch a Col- 
lection as is proper in this Caſe; nor my Ex- 
perience long enough to have let me ſee the 
Truth of all I might chance to be obliged to 
deliver from others, on many Occaſions. | 
But indeed the Buſineſs of a Profeſſor of 
Phyſick, is now made much eaſier than it 
was, although ſtill abundantly difficult; for 


we are now furniſhed with an 8 7 


Abridgement of all that is good in the Sci- 
ence. Thoſe who have ſearched into the 


"Writings of the Antients, and are not igno- 


rant of what the Moderns have done ( to 
uſe that great Man's own Words) will al- 
be + RE, 
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Ways ſee what is performed in the practical 
Aphoriſins of Boerhaave : To ſuch only he 


BH juſtly appeals, as proper Judges, and very 


fooltſh it is, that any others ſhould pretend 


to open their Mouths upon the Subject. 
With wonderful Judgement he ranges Di- 
ſtempers in their proper Order, beginning 
with thoſe that can be moſt eaſily under- 
| food, and proceeding to the more intricate. 
Firſt we have explained the ſimpleſt of all; 
then all thoſe of the external Parts, the Na- 
ture of which, by the Situation 'of them, 
comes to be moſt obvious to our Senſes : 
Then are we ſhewn, that what happens on 
the outſide of the Body, frequently occurs 
within; and from this the moſt Part of inter- 
nal Diſeaſes ariſe. His great Care is always, 
that no imaginary or unintelligible Notion, 
ſhould impoſe upon us about a Diſeaſe, 


which has too long been the Way in Phy- 
ſick; but that we ſhould have a perfect and 
diſtin& Idea of what the actual Condition of 
the Body, or ſuch a Part of it is, when ſuch 


or ſuch Diſorders appear. In going through 
the whole Round of Diſeaſes, he is moſt 


exact in his Deſeriptions; punctually careful 


in relating the Cauſes, and explaining the 


Effects; dextrous in directing how to form 


an Opinion of the Diſtemper, and wonder- 


fully prudent in laying down a Method of 


8 Truly, his Reaſonings are ſo good, 
Ac: at the ſame Time 10 plain, that as he 
£ goes 
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goes on, no one that und erſtands him can 
doubt of. the Truth of all that is advanced. 
Such an accurate Chain of Argument runs 

through the Whole, that what was before 


myſterious, becomes eaſy and intelligible, I 


and all ſeems the Product of the profoundeſt 


Judgement. But leſt any Suſpicion ſhould 
lurk, of Things being advanced from Rea- 
7 ſoning otherwiſe than they really happen; 
take his Book in another View, and it is 
moſtly a Collection of Facts: The Grecian 


Spirit breathes through the Work, and the 


divine old Man ſpeaks almoſt in every Para- 


graph: The Writings of Sydenham are at 


Hand, to confirm in modern Times the 
Truth of what he relates ; and daily 8 6 
rience lays it open to the View of every 


one who follows Nature in his practice, 1 


and does not obſcure the Appearances of 
Difſtempers, and hinder their Cure, by an 
impertinent and officious Medling. No more 
now does the Complaint ſubſiſt, that the 
Theory and Practice of Phyſick have no Re- 
lation to one another: No, the Theory is ſo 
limited, as to go Hand in Hand with the 
Obſervation of Nature; and that this is 


evidently made appear, is owing to the vaſt 


Penetration, diſtindt Reaſoning, and inde- 
fatigable Induſtry of the never enough to be 
admired Boerhaave. He alone was able to 
examine all that has been written concern, 

ing Phyſick, by the good Authors of all 
Countries, 


| what they have written; to the fineſt Method 
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Countries, and of all Ages; and to reduce | 


that ever Science was digeſted into. His 
practical Aphoriſms contain all the Truths 
that Phyſicians know concerning Diſeaſes: 


But as that Book was only deſigned as Heads 
of a practical Courſe, for his own Students, 
bor for the Peruſal of thoſe who are very 
learned in the Profeſſion, it can be of ſmall 
Uſe to others without an Interpreter. To 


illuſtrate the Practice of Phyſick in his Man- 


ner, and follow the ſame Method he does, 
was what I undertook ; neither did I begin 
it at firſt, much leſs in this Place, till read= 


ing and comparing of Books, and ſome Years 


Practice, as well as the Nature of the Things 


themſelves had ſatisfied me of the Truth 
of what I had learned from ſo great a 3 
If I have not acquitted my ſelf well, 


that is no Argument againſt the T hing it it 


ſelf; which, as I obſerved before, muſt be a 
good Undertaking by me, until ſome other 


better qualified attempt it: And I am very 
confident, that thoſe who did me the Ho- 


nour to attend me laſt Year, as they had in 


England no other ſuch Opportunity, will 
never have Reaſon to repent their doing ſo. 

I cannot omit to take Notice here of 
faineching; which, I am well informed, was 
objected to my Conduct the laſt Vear; to 
wit, that I had propoſed to teach in Eu gliſp, 


* i and that 1 had — ſometime in Publick : 


by 
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I both which. Ways the Myſteries of the 
| Profeſſion were liable to be laid too open, 
the Honour of it leſſened, and the whole 


1 expoſed to too 5 People. As to teach- 


ing in Engliſh, 1 I really cannot perceive the 


Harm of it: Undoubtedly every one chooſes 


both to teach and learn, in a Tongue of 
which he is moſt Maſter z and indeed the 
Engliſh Language is very capable of having 
the moſt learned Subjects treated in it. one 
Reaſon why in ſome Univerſities abroad 
they don't teach in their Mother-Tongue is, 
that they have a Mixture of ſeveral Nations 
to ſpeak to, and therefore muſt chooſe a 
Language that is univerſally underſtood. 
The French treat of medical Things in their 


native Language, in moſt Part of their 


Schools at Paris; always ſo at the Royal 
Garden, and often ld at that whichis properly 
called the School of Medicine. But in a Word, 
Phyſick needs no Obſcurity of a dead Lan 
guage to make it valued. 8 like all other 
Things founded upon Truth, the more it is 
known, the more it 1s admired. And there 


is ſtill enough to employ ones whole Time 


in purſuing the Study, although the Prin- 

ciples of it be made never ſo — Beſides, 

I cannot imagine how any one came to think 

I had done an irregular Thing by teaching in 

Engliſh here; ſince, not to mention Greſham- 
9 I am even authorized in fo doing, 


MI the LORE of the Royal College of | 
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Phyſicians, who have the moſt of tlicir few 
publick Lectures in Engliſp. In ſhort, I can 


make nothing of it, but that People will find 
Fault, for the Sake of doing ſo; they may 
go on for me: But if the Gentlemen who 


come to ſtudy under my Dite&ion, ſhall 


chooſe another Language, I ſhall return to 
that in which I have been moſt accuſtomed 


to deliver my ſelf upon theſe Subjects; to 
wit, the Latin. As to the other Part of 


the Accuſation againſt me, 'about Reading 


in publick, I beg Leave to declare my own 
Sentiments of the Thing: True it is, that 


from a publick Lecture, ſeyeral might hear 


ſomething more concerning the real Affair of 


Phyſick than they had done before; but 


theſe muſt either have been PraQitioners 


(for a great Number practiſe without a re- 


gular Title to do it) or otherwiſe: If they 


were Practitioners, I hope they were not the 
worſe; if not, the Thing could only ſerve 
for an Amuſement, for undoubtedly it never 
could make a Practitioner of one that would 


not have been ſo without it. As to the leſ- 
ſening the Honour of the Profeſſion, or of the 
Profeſſors of it, with ſome ; I do not think 
that could happen „ but the quite contrary. 
For it is notoriouſly known to us all, that 


none think themſelves better accompliſhed to 
act as Phyſicians, than ſome who have not 
the leaſt glimmering Knowledge of the Sci- 


ence I r that to open their Eyes 
| 8 


rr 2 


(49) 
à little, and to ſhew them, that there is 
 fomething in the Affair which they never 
dreamt of, is the true Way to make them 
| conceive a better Opinion of their Supertors 


than they had before, when they imagined 


them to — no more of the Matter than 
themſelves. It is an cafy Thing, upon the 


Strength of a few Receipts, for one to fleep = 


himſelf into an Imagination, that he practiſes 


as well as the beſt Phyſician in the World; 7 


and if he once think fo, there is no unde 2 

ceiving him, but by giving him an Oppor- 
tunity to know, that a true Phyſician's Pra- 
ctice does not at all depend upon fuch a 
Foundation, but is the Reſult of much 


Knowledge and ſound judgement. If one | 


knows nothing of a Science, he often thinks 
there is nothing in it; if he learns a little of 0 
it, he then begins to have a Value for thoſe 

that know more. One then that has the 


Learning neceſſary to maintain the Dignity 


of the Profeſſion, can never be alarmed at 
Part of the Knowledge of it becoming a lit- 
tle publick; for by that Means his Qualifica- 
tions will be more known and efteemed. 
But as it is unlucky, that a Complaint has 
ſubſiſted ever ſince the Days of Hippocrates, 
that there are many nominal Phyſicians, 
but few real ones: If any ſuch have in our 
Days (as I hope they have not ) ſome 


how or other, obtained Priviledges, which | 


out of Conicience and Humanity they ought 
on G 
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not to. exerciſe, I will not indeed anſwer; 


but that they may be more readily diſeoveret 
by ſome whom they may imagine their In- 
feriors; but I ſhall never think it an Injury 


done to the World, to be Aſſiſtant in pull- 


ing off the Mask of ſuch Impoſtors ; who 
are, to uſe the Words of the Divide ld. 


Man, a Sort of Comedians, who repreſent 


Perſonages quite different from what they 
really are; and to the Ignorance of whom 

it is owing, that the nobleſt of all Arts is 
thought by ſome, who judge raſhly, to be 


the leaſt. But to put an End to this Mat- 


ter, 1 thought it abſolutely neceſſary at my 
5 firſt Appearance here, to begin with ſome- 
thing in publick, that Phyſictans and others 
might judge, whether it was proper to pro- 
mote my Deſign in private; and J really 
look'd upon that as one Way to ſhew the 
World I deſigned no Impoſition upon them. 
T know it is not always Peoples Way to 
examine Things before they judge of them; 
but I could not fatisfy myſelf as to any In- 
tention of mine, without putting it in their 
Power to examine if they pleaſed, whether 
they did or not, they know beſt themſelyes. 


I have for once gone through the Task I 


_ Propoſed, of giving a private Courſe here, 
and will again, if I meet with Encourage- 
ment. I cannot poſſibly abridge the Time 
I é took to fimiſh it; for my Deſign never 
was to make a Parcel of ſham Lectures, but 


really 


(7) 
7 really to illuſtrate the whole Affair of Medi- 


cine as well as I could; and to do that, a 
good deal of Time is requiſite ; ſix Months 1s 


the ſhorteſt I can poſſibly propoſe. I know 


it has alſo been faid, that even having a 
private. Courſe here, will give too eaſy an 


Admiſſion to ſome 7 Re are not of the Fa- 


_ culty, to underſtand all our Affairs; and 
that as they practiſe with much Aſſurance 
at preſent, they will do it with more after- 
wards. - Truly, I believe, there can be 


no Reaſon aſſigned, why any Perſon what⸗- 


ever, who ſhall make ſuch a Uſe of the 
Courſe as to make it a Foundation for ac- 
compliſning himſelf truly in Phyſick, may 
not be admitted into the Faculty, and 10 
practiſe with the ſame Freedom as the reſt. 
And as for others, whoeyer obſerves how Mat- 
ters go, will not believe that they will practiſe 
with more Aſſurance, or in any wile more 
than they do at preſent. I hope I have made 
it appear, that one reaſonable Effect that may 
be expected as to them is, that they will 
think better of the Faculty than perhaps they 
now do. Really we ſee, that in Places where 
FPhyſick has been regularly taught for a long 
Time, the three Branches of it, as it is now 
divided, are kept much more diſtinct than 
any Where! in Great Britain; for we know 
very well here, that the Gentlemen of one 
of the Branches have ſwallowed up a great 
- Part of the Whole : And indeed, I believe, 
1 none 


en 1 
none need be in the leaſt apprehenſive, that 
any Accident can throw a little more Know- 
ledge in their Way; for they ſeem ſo very 
well ſatisfied with their preſent Abilities, 


i! that it is not to be expected they will be at 


much Trouble to add any thing to them. 


Soͤs truly I imagine it will be found, that on- 


ly the young Students who deſign to be- 
come Phyſicians, or but few others will be 
at Pains to attend the Courſe; unleſs ſome 
of the young Surgeons ſhould happen to 
think it neceſſary for them, to endeavour to 
know a little more of der Buſineſs than to 
be meer Operators: And indeed as they re- 
 gularly are the Perſons who ought to treat 


| the external Diſeaſes of the Body, it is very 


proper that they ſhould have a perfect good 
Notion of them. Now the Affair of exter- 
nal Diſeaſes takes up a great Part of the 
Practical Courſe, which includes a compleat 
'' Syſtem of Surgery, which is the only right 
Introduction to the Practice of Phyſick : For, 
'' as I have before aſſerted, the internal Di- 
ſtempers are but juſt ſuch Things within, 
as the others are upon the outſide of the 
Body: As for Example, one who under- 
ſtands throughly an Inflammation, can with 
very little Difficulty conceive perfectly well 
the Nature of a Plexr:fy, which is no more 
than an Inflammation of a certain internal Part. 
T know well that Things not having been 
conſidered in this ſimple Manner, has made 


2 = 


. 


: the Notion of Diſeaſes very perplexed; but to 
| remoye all fort of Obſcurity, ſhall 'be my 


(52) 


earneſt Endeavour: And to do it, it is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to explain the Diſeaſes of 
both the outward and inward Parts of the 
Body, and to ſhew the Connection between 
them; and by whatever Help I am able to 
give to thoſe who are to treat either the one 
or other Claſs of them, I ſhall think my ſelf 


ſo far uſeful to the Publick. 


Having now given ſome Account of my 
and I hope ſhewn, that it is not on- 


Iy the Theory, but alſo the Practice of Phy- 

that is to be learned in a College, I 
proceed to the laſt Thing I propoſed, that 
is, to point out ſome Advantages of my Un- 


A Deſign, 


dertaking. 


And Firſt, it is evident, that if a profeſſi- 
on of Phyſick is ſettled here, it will in Time 


| fave a good deal of Money, that is yearly 
carried out of the Nation to foreign Univer- 


ſities; and although ſome young Gentlemen 
of ample Fortunes may happen to like a little 
travelling, much better than ſtaying at Home; 
yet ſurely to put them under a Neceſſity of 

doing ſo for Education, cannot be den 
reaſonable by any one who regards either 
the Honour or Intereſt of his native Country. 


Secondly, Some whoſe Circumſtances can- 


not allow them to be at the Expence of a 
foreign Education, will have an Opportuni- 
ty at —— of becoming well acquainted 


with 


- 4 . 
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with the Profeſſion they intend to live by. 


Whence it may be hoped, that they ſhall be 
able to avoid many Blunders they might 


_ otherwiſe fall i into, to the Sroat en of 
their Patients _ 


Thirdly, That Slur will entirely be re- 


3 moyed, that in the Nation of the World, 
where there is moſt Money given to Phy 
ſicians, there is the leaſt Care taken of their 
Education. ; 


Fourthly, All that intend. ſeriouſſy t 


apply themſelves to the Study of Phyſick, 


will find it a much eafier Tack, than the 


ſcarcely poſſible one of learning it 'by Read- 
ing; and will read aſterwards to muck . | 
er Advantage. 


Fifthly, They who intend to practiſe it 
without much Study, will be put in a Way 


of ſeeing their own Inabilities, and ſo much 
| oftner have Recourſe to good Advice: Be- 
ſides, what they do practiſe, will be to much 
better Purpoſe than at preſent ; whence it may 
be expected, that thouſands of Lives may 
be 8 I ſay, that were the Method of 
diftinguiſhing Caſes in Phyſick; which we 


endeayour to teach, but tolerably underſtood 
by a Number of thoſe who practiſe it, Mul- 
titudes might be ſaved who unhappily periſh. ; 


For Inſtance, there is. perhaps, not a more ſo- 


vereign Remedy in the whole Materia Me- 


dica than the Peruvian or Jeſuites Bark: 
| This we kom certainly cures an intermit- 
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ting Fever ; - but alas! it is only a Phyſici- 
an, and a very good one, that can diſtin- 


guiſh when an intermitting Fever is to be 


cured. The Fever is often a Motion raiſ- 
ed in the Body to throw out ſomething noxi- 
ous; the Fever can be taken away and the 
Diſeaſe left behind. If there is any conſi- 
derable Obſtruction lurking in the Bowels, 
the bad Conſequences of an injudicious Ad- 
miniſtration of the Bark are well known: 
How many are left from that Cauſe to lan- 


guiſh under the inſupportable Load of a 


Dropſy ? or become a Prey to a Faundice, 
which at length conſumes them ? How often 
from the ſame Origine ariſes an inyeterate 
Scurvey, yea almoſt a Leproſy, over the 
| whole Body, attended with incurable Ulcers, 
Which turns the remaining Part of Life into 
a miſerable. Burden ? Well is it for thoſe 
who have been ſo uſed, if a Return of the 


old Diſeaſe, the intermitting Fever, which very 


often happens, puts it again in the Power of 
a Phyſician to rectify former Miſtakes, But 
what is ſtill worſe, if worſe can be, there 
are other Diſtempers which are attended with 
Symptoms very like thoſe of an Age ; ſuch 
are often miſtaken for one, and treated ac- 
cordingly. Have not the Shiverings which 


attend a Suppuration of the Lungs, or in- 


deed of any other Part, been often miſcall- 


ed a Fit of an Ague; and drawn upon the 


= — Patient, a Load of Bark, which has 


either 
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either very ſoon ſtifled him, or had ſome 
other very bad Effect ? ſo are the beſt Me- 


dicines often times miſapplied and perverted. 


Such Truths I unwillingly mention, but I 


do it only with an Intention to rectify Errors z 
1 with I could do ſo, by all the very groſs 
one's which have crept into the Practice 
of Phyſick. Were the Science generally 
underſtood as it ought to be, thoſe who un- 
derſtand it not, would endeayour to inform 
themſelves ; or for Shame give over the 
Practice of it, without proper Aſſiſtance; or 


at leaſt the World would turn too wiſe to 


employ them. And ſurely nothing in our 


Way could be a greater Satisfaction to the 


thinking Part of Mankind, than to ſee the 
medical Art, valuable as it is in it ſelf, ſo 
well underſtood by all who have any Title 


to exerciſe it, that the Practice of it might 


be vwreſted from the Hands of impudent 


Galen the inſuppo 
Directions for the unhappy Vulgar, fp to 


' Pretenders, who know nothing of the Mat- 


ter; and our Streets and News- papers freed 
rtable Load of printed 


impoſe upon themſelves, inviting them to 
truſt to a Set of Monſters, who, to the De- 


ſtruction of Humane Kind, have for many 


Ages been promiſing, without | ever being 


fairly detected in the leaſt Performance. 


"That all the Advantages I have enumerated, 
and ſeveral others would ariſe from a regu- 


im Profeſſion of Medicine eſtabliſhed here, 
nh "OW 


2 


„ 
is apparent from the Nature of the thing; 
or already ſufficiently proved in this Diſ- 
couxrſe. How far I am to be juſtified in 
particular for attempting the Eſtabliſn- 
ment of it, I have before endeavoured to 
ſhew; and how I execute my Deſign, muſt 
be left to the Judgement of others. I ſhall 
with all poſſible Diligence perform my Part; 
and I hope, I may in ſome Meaſure be 
able to make the Study of Phyſick both eaſy 
and agreeable to thoſe who ſhall apply them- 
ſelyes ſeriouſly to it. — I hope. I ſhall evi- 


dently demonſtrate, that there is ſomething 1 


good and certain in the Art, ſo as that none, 
although endued with a good deal of Wit 
and Vivacity, need to argue themſelves in- 
to a Sort of Infidelity in their Profeſſion; 
and then only endeavour to keep up the 
Cheat, by bantering Mankind in a grave 
Way. Neither ſhall we be left to practiſe, 


like a Sort of Machines, upon the Strength of 


a few Receipts, picked up from the Apo- 
thecary's Files, and ſo made the Jeſt of that 
Set of Men, who, if this were the Caſe, would 
not fail to turn it to our Diſadyantage; and 
by ſhewing that they knew before-hand what 
the Phyſician was to order, would, amongſt 
their Friends, endeavour to prove his com- 
ing uſeleſs, unleſs in ſo far as it might be 
neceſſary for them, that he ſhould bear 
the Scandal of any Accident. 8 


MM I hope 


(a) 


I hope 1 ſhall be able to convince thoſe 
who are to commence Phyſicians, that it 
will be much more for their Honour, and 

even in the End to their Advantage, to ac-' 
compliſh themſelves by Study, ſo 154 
capable to judge of Diſeaſes and cure them, 


4 5 OT 


in thruſting themſelyes forward! in the World, | 
fo another, e 
there is enough in the Study of Medicine it 


1 fore that it will be the leſs neceſſary for 
them to enter too far into other polite Stu- 


dies or Amuſements ; and although ſome of 
thoſe are very entertaining and agreeable, 


and therefore ' commendable ; yet 1 would 


gladly have a Phyſician's greateſt Ambition 


| be, to be thought a W Maſter in his 
don Profeſſion. 


There is one Thing 1 had almoſt Pit 5 


i | mention, and that is, I conceive great 
li cd tothe Student, that if at the Beginning 


a View to recommend their Abilities, they 


= they chooſe to treat of; and fo not 15 
* the 


as to be 


rather than to employ their whole Time in 
acquiring a certain Method of Chit Chat, and 


by conſtantly running from one Coffec-houſe . 
I believe certainly it ill appear, that 


ſelf, to take up their ſpare Hours; and there- 


Hopes, that all Parts both of the Theory and 
Practice of Phyſick, ſhall be ſo far explain- 


of their Practice they ſhall happen to be 
under a Neceſſity of writing a Book, with 


ſhall at leaſt know ſomething about the Sub- 
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the Hazard of WING eſteemed ignorant in 


all Parts of their Profeſſion, as they may be 


reaſonably ſuppoſed to be in that, where 


they produce a Specimen of their Knowledge, 


in caſe uponExamination it appears, that they l 
have had no juſt Notion of the Affair in 


Hand ; and as little reading of other People 8 
Accounts bat 1 2 


1 ſhall careſtly. recommend it to all 5 


| they. come to practiſe, to conſider ſeriouſly 
what the principal Diſeaſe is that their Pa- 
tient labours under; and not to ſacrifice the 
Cure of that to any Symptom of little Con- 
ſequence, which perhaps may make the moſt 
ſenſible Uneaſineſs for a Time. Far be it 
from any of us to endanger Life, or fix an 
inyeterate Diſtemper, by endeavouring to 


relieve from a little preſent Uneaſineſs; al- 


though, perhaps, from an Alleviation of chat 
neaſineſs, we may expect ſome tranſitory 
and ill grounded Reputation for a few Days. 


Let our Practice be ſuch, that being con- 


felons what we do, 1s ſupported by very good 
Reaſons, and authorized by numerous Ex- 


periments, we may be willing to ſubmit it 


to the Examination of any who are learned 


in our Profeſſion. This will entirely put us 


above the Fear, that our Character may poſ- 


ſibly run a Riſque by our coming into Conſul- 
tation with any Perſon whatever, and quite 


ſuperſede the Neceſſity of an Attempt to con- 


ceal what we haye done, by unaccountably 
unning 


5 ſhniewing of farther Advice; and ſo endea- 
vpPouring % hide one Error by committing an- 
other; at leaſt we ſhall always have a better 
Excuſe for our whole Conduct, than to ſlur 


in our Deportment, which is looked upon 
by moſt, as a Sign of a ſhallow Underſtand- 
ing, and ſeldom uſed, but to cover Ignorance. 


tend to act candidly towards Mankind, and 
to be initiated into the Myſteries of our ſa- 
cred Art, for the Welfare of their Neigh- 
bour, endeavour early to apply themſelves 
to ſtudy the true Principles of it. I am ready 
for my Part to go along with them, and to 


various Labyrinths of the Science; which I 


 Accompliſhment the Humane Mind is capa- 


( 60) 


it over with a formal and ſupercilious Grimace 


Io concludethis Eſſay, Let thoſe who in- 


point out a Clue to lead them through the 


hope will in Time be reſcued from any Diſ- 
regard it may have fallen into, and the 
Knowledge of it appear to be the nobleſt 


ble of, as well as the Art it ſelf, the nee 
Good to „ 
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roms my Lodgings i in n Fermyn-Stret 
September 29th, 1729. e 


| 1 n on Mendes the third of Novem- 


1 ber next, to begin my private Lectures 
on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, 
— 70 Wy * * — | 
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